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Fincient Alexandria. 


All educated Alexandrians know that, in the days of the 
early Ptolemies, when their city was the centre of the Literary 
and Scientific knowledge of the whole world, its Museum, with 
the library founded by Ptolemy Soter (322-284 B.C.) at the 
suggestion of Aristotle, and set in order by his son Philadelphus. 
(284-246 B. C.), were its pride and glory. The Museum, or 
abode of the Muses, far from being a mere collection of 
antiquities, as now, was a sort of Royal University, of which a 
Priest, nominated by the King, was Chancellor, its endowment 
providing salaries for its professors, who dined together in a 
large hall as the undergraduates, and Dons do now, in the Col- 


leges of Oxford and Cambridge, and, also, received from the 
students educational fees. Its grounds contained a public 
promenade, furnished with seats, where the men of learning 
improved the minds of their disciples in the four great branches 
of poetry, mathematics, astronomy and medicine. 

“It brought,” says Sharpe, * “together such philosophers, 
painters and sculptors, such poets, historians, and mathema- 
ticians, as made it one of the brightest spots in the known 
world. Fortunate indeed was Alexandria in having Sovereigns 
who took such a true view of their own dignity as to encourage 
Arts and Letters as the means of making themselves more re- 
spected as the heads of a great commercial nation. The 400,000 
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scrolls of its library (assuming, as appears probable, that the 
latter was an adjunct of the former) formed a storehouse of 
material for study, and surrounded it with an atmosphere of 
knowledge which made tens of thousands better for the in- 
structions delivered to a few hundred in the class rooms of its 
various schools. It was for this library that the Greek trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Bible, known as the Septuagint, and the 
Greek History of Egypt by the Priest Manetho, for which 
archeologists are still seeking, are said to have been made by 
order of Ptolemy Philadelphus. That most learned and pol- 
ished orator, Demetrius Phalerius of Athens, was the first li- 
brarian, followed by the Poet Zenodotus of Ephesus, the first 
editor of Homer. Euclid, father of geometry, was head of the 
Mathematical school under the first Ptolemy, and when asked 
by Soter for an easier method of learning geometry, told his 
Majesty that “there was no royal road to it;” probably allud- 
ing to the practice in Persia, in which country a royal road re- 
served for the King ran alongside of each public one. Calli- 
machus of Cyrene, who lived at Eleusis near the temple of 
Ceres and Prosperine, which stood in the now dried up half of 
the Ramleh Lake, where lately lay the mutilated statue of 
Antony and Cleopatra as God and Goddess, (one of which is in 
the new Museum) found by Mr. T. Harris of Alexandria in 1845, 
A. D.,was professor of Elegiac Poetry under the second Ptolemy 
(284-246 B.C.) Erasistratus of Cos, and Herophitus of Chal- 
cedon, the fathers of anatomy, first taught the art of dissection 
under Ptolemy Soter. Celeus (1st Century A. D.) tells us that 
they carried this out upon live criminals, their practice of vivi- 
section exciting as much horror and antipathy in those days as 
in our own. Aristarchus of Samos, who taught astronomy 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus, was the first to point out that the 
world revolved around the sun ; whilst Eratosthenes of Cyrene, 
librarian of the Museum under Ptolemy Euergetes, the inventor 
of astronomical geography and known as the Surveyor of the 
World, taught that the earth is a globe, and how to measure its 
size and circumference. Archimedes of Syracuse, the most 
famous of ancient mathematicians, had already introduced his 
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“cochlea,” or screw, into Egypt for irrigating the fields, an 
agricultural instrument which may still be seen in daily use on 
the Nile after a lapse of more than two thousand years. Era- 
tosthenes was still librarian under the fourth Ptolemy, (Phi- 
lopator, 221-204 B. C.), and was succeeded at the beginning of 
the reign of the fifth Ptolemy, (Epiphanes 204-180 B. C.), by 
Apothenius of Perga, the founder of “Conic Sections” in 
geometry, and the expounder of the properties of the Ellipse, 
Parabols, and Hyperbola, which were applied to no useful pur- 
pose until Kepler’s great discovery 2000 years later. The shin- 
ing light in the reign of the sixth Ptolemy (Philometer, 164- 
145 B. C.) was Hipparchus of Nicza, the father of mathematical 
astronomy and geography, the discoverer of the Precession of 
the Equinoxes, and the inventor of an Astrolabe by which he 
determined the length of the year to be 365% days, also of the 
spherical mode of projection in map making, still in use. 

The above are but a few of the immortals associated with 
the Museum and Library in the days of the first six Ptolemies, 
whose custom it was to attend the lectures of these distin- 
guished scholars and savants, both for the purpose of improving 
their own knowledge and of encouraging the rising generation 
to do the same. And now for the sad fate of the 400,000, or 
700,000 scrolls of precious learning and history which these 
buildings contained. According to Seneca, Nero’s tutor, who 
is the earliest authority for their destruction, and wrote in the 
latter half of the first century, A. D., about one hundred years 
after the event, “Quadraginta millia librorum Alexandria 
arserunt, pulcherrimum regiz opulentie monumentum.” Plu- 
tarch, in his life of Cesar written only a few years later, tells 
us that Julius Cesar (47-48 B. C.) was struggling to maintain a 
footing in the Palace Quarter of Alexandria against the Egypt- 
ian troops under Achillas, having recently succumbed to the 
charms of the fascinating Cleopatra when unrolled by Appolo- 
dorus from a bale of rugs, he was compelled to set fire to his 
ships in the “ Navalia,” or docks, to prevent their falling into 
the enemies hands, “ when the flames, unfortunately, spreading 
from the docks to the palace (probably the royal docks des- 
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cribed by Strabo) burned the great Alexandrian library.” The 
contemporary historian who describes the burning of the 
gallies in Cesar’s “Civil War” makes no mention of the burn- 
ing of the library; nor does Strabo, who describes Alexandria 
24 years later, allude to its existence, unless he includes it in 
the museum which he describes as intact. Nor does Cicero 
make any mention of so important a loss to literature and 
science. But this is only negative evidence whilst we have the 
account of Dion Cassius (155-229 A. D.) in confirmation of Plu- 
tarch. He says, “the conflagration was widespread; besides 
the docks, and much else, the stores of corn perished, and the 
stores of books; and these books, it is said, were in vast number 
and of great value.” Again, Ammianus Marcellinus (a soldier 
and author of the 4th century) speaks of Alexandria’s “ price- 
less libraries, about which ancient writers agree that the 700,- 
coco volumes put together by the unremitting care of the 
Ptolemies were destroyed by fire in the Alexandrian war, when 
Cesar devastated the city.” Paulus Orosius, too, in his “ His- 
tory” written about 416 A. D., says, “during the combat, 
orders were given to fire the royal fleet which happened to be 
drawn on shore. The conflagration spread to part of the 
city and burned 400,000 books which were stored in a building 
which happened to be contiguous. So perished that marvel- 
lous record of the literary activity of our forefathers, who had 
made this vast and splendid collection of works of genius.” 
From the above accounts we may conclude that the burning of 
the Ptolemaic Library was a generally accepted fact from the 
time of Plutarch onwards, and there does not seem to be suffi- 
cient ground for us, now, to doubt it. 

But were the buildings which contained the library and 
museum also destroyed? Here the evidence is conflicting. 
Cesar tells us in the beginning of his “ Alexandrian War” that 
no timber was used in the construction of the Alexandrian 
buildings, and that they were roofed with stone and almost 
fire-proof ; whilst, later on, in the same Commentary, he tells 
us that when oars were wanted for his galleys, the porticoes, 
gymnasia, and public buildings were unroofed for the purpose 
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of utilizing the timber in making them. We may take it for 
granted that the museum buildings were not altogether de- 
stroyed, as they are described by Strabo, and would hardly 
have been rebuilt during the twenty-four years which had 
elapsed since Ceesar’s fire, without some allusion to the fact 
being made by him ; and, if the library was a part of the mu- 
seum, perhaps that building remained also. According to 
Tertullian (160-216 A. D.) and to Epiphanius, Metropolitan 
bishop of Constantia in the island of Cyprus (367-402 A. D.), 
what the latter calls the “ Daughter Library” in the Serapeum 
had been in existence since the days of the 2d Ptolemy, who 
established it. Dr. A. J. Butler, in his “Arab Conquest of 
Egypt,” says, “It is fairly certain that some of the museum 
buildings remained in use until the time of Caracalla who 
drenched the city with blood (216 A. D.) and suppressed the 
“syssitia” or common hall of the museum.... The museum 
buildings are said to have been razed to the ground by Aurel- 
ian in 273 A. D., when he wrought havoc in the Bruchium 
Quarter to punish the Alexandrians for the revolt of Firmus.” 
But Dr. Botti says, in his “ Fouilles 4 la Colonne Théodo- 
sienne,” “After Septimus Severus (196-211 A. D.) the Great 
Library is no longer mentioned, and, after Caracalla the mu- 
seum ceased to exist.” 

And, now, for the supposed site of this famous abode of 
literary and scientific knowledge. Dr. Butler says, in his re- 
cently published “Conquest” already quoted, “what was the 
precise structural arrangement of the museum buildings, and 
where, precisely, the library was situated, cannot be determined; 
nor, indeed, is there any agreement, even, about the site of the 
museum,” 

When the question is asked, today, where was the site of the 
Ptolemaic museum with its famous library, to the ear of the 
dispassionate and critical archeologist, echo sadly answers, 
where? Not so, however, our enthusiastic, and more easily 
satisfied fellow citizen, who has recently enlightened the stu- 
dents of the new Popular University on the subject of Alexan- 


drian topography. He says boldly and decisively “the museum 
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was in the same street (the present Nebi Daniel) nearly op- 
posite to the mosque of Said Pasha and adjoining the present 
French consulate, whilst on its south side, was the First Li- 
brary known as the Mother. Mahmoud Bey el Falaki was the 
first who determined its situation.” 

Let us endeavor to analyse the evidence of which this con- 
fident determination was made—Mahmoudel el Falaki, in his 
“Memoir on Ancient Alexandria, Copenhagen, A. D. 1872-p 
53," cited by Dr. Botti, Curator of the Museum in his “ Plan of 
the City of Alexandria in the Ptolemaic Period, 1898, A. D.” 
has the following passage :—“ A sort of stone cupboard found 
in the garden of the Prussian Consulate-General exactly on 
the above site (the rectangle of land between Nebi-Daniel 
street and the street leading past the Cairo railway station 
wtih Rosetta street as a base), and on which was carved an 
inscription stating that it contained the works of a writer 
anterior to Alexander the Great, confirms the site of the great 
library as being on the same spot. The learned Dr. Baugsch, for- 
merly Prussian Consul in Cairo, assured me that this was a 
positive fact, and his authority is of great weight not only with 
me but with the whole of Archzological Europe.” Dr. Botti 
tells us that he searched amongst the papers entrusted to him 
by the daughter of our deceased antiquarian, fellow-country- 
men and merchant, of Papyrus celebrity, M. J. Harris, and 
found the following note :—“ A block of granite dug up on the 
ground of M. de Laurin at Alexandria, in 1847." Dr. Botti 
gives a sketch of the block with its dimensions, showing it to 
be of rectangular shape 174 inches long, by 1514 inches wide, 
with a similarly shaped excavatiou in it, 10 inches long, by 8 
inches wide, and 3 inches deep ; it was supposed to have con- 
tained Papyrus rolls and had engraved on one of the exterior 
sides, the words dios kourides i tomoi (the works of Diose- 
ourides). 

The rectangle above mentioned as including the site of the 
museum and library was at the time of the discovery of the 
stone bookcase, and for nearly forty years afterward raised 
from 15 to 20 feet above the level of the adjoining streets; it 
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was levelled when the present Bourse Toussoum was built 
shortly before the creation of the modern museum and the 
Alexandria Archeological society. The “ Maison Laurin ” in- 
habited by the Prussian Consul-General in 1847 stood at the 
S. E. end of this elevated ground, and, probably belonged to 
Cavaliere de Laurin, the Austrian Consul of that day. We 
are vouchsafed no further information as to what become of 
the bookcase, which would have been a most interesting addi- 
tion to the collection of Greek antiquities in our new museum. 

Of the numerous Greek authors of antiquity named, Dios- 
corides, or Dioscourides, the only Pre-Alexandrian one of re- 
pute is mentioned by Athenzus of Naucratis (230 A. D.), 
among his “‘ Deipnosophists” as a student of Homer and a 
pupil of Isocrates the Athenian orator (436-338 B. C.) His 
period fits in well with the assumption of Dr. Brugsch that the 
Dioscorides of the scroll-case was the author whose works it 
contained. There was another Dioscorides, who is supposed 
to have flourished in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes and wrote 
epigrams on the poets and literati of antiquity, which are in- 
cluded by Meleager (B. C. 60) in his Greek Anthology, con- 
tinued by subsequent collectors and first printed towards the 
close of the 15th century. But, surely, Pedacius, or Pedanius 
Dioscorides, author of the Greek treatise on Materia Medica 
Peri hu les Iatrikes in five books, which bears his name, and 
in which between 500 and 600 plants are named and described, 
has, at least an equal claim with the two preceding to be the 
Dioscorides of the scroll-case. He was born in Cilicia and 
flourished in the reign of Nero (55-68 A. D.). Besides the 
Treatise, he wrote several other works on Poisons, etc., and 
was, for fifteen centuries the undisputed fountain head of all 
authority on the subject of medicinal plants, the whole of aca- 
demic or private study in such subjects beginning and ending 
with his works, as with those of Galenus, (who studied at Alex- 
andria a century after Dioscorides) in anatomy and the causes 
of disease. 

The historical association of the contents of the stone scroll- 
case with the site on which it was found may not have been, 
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therefore, earlier than the period of the Roman Empire, long 
after the great library was burnt, and the case itself may have 
been of a very late period in the history of the city prior to its 
capture by the Moslems. Dioscorides the Physician must not 
be confounded by the uninitiated with Theophrastus of Lesbos, 
the father of Economic Botany, who was a pupil of Aristotle, a 
contemporary of Alexander the Great, and wrote the “‘ History 
and Causes of Plants.” It is said that the first Ptolemy vainly 
endeavored to induce him to join his Museum at Alexandria. 


But, even if the Dioscorides of the stone cupboard, which does 
not seem to me probable, was really the Pre-Alexandrian one, 
the assignment of a site to so celebrated a monument as the 
Ptolemaic Library on so slender a basis as the discovery of a 
solitary, empty scroll case upon it, is somewhat as though, 
when Macaulay’s traveller from New Zealand, in days to come, 
finds amongst other beaux-arts relics of to-day, during the ex- 
cavation of the ruins of the City of London, a 7zmes revolving 
bookcase inscribed “ Encyclopedia Britannica IXth Edition,” 
this notable occurrance should be held to determine the site as 
that of the Great Library of the British Museum. Had the P. 
U. lecturer spoken from a conjectural point of view instead of a 
positive one regarding the site of the Ptolemaic Library, I should 
not have thought it necessary to expose the weakness of the 
Brugsch-Falaki basis of determination ; nor in view of the 
statement of Strabo that the Museum was a part of the Palaces 
and that the latter occupied “a fourth or even a third part” of 
the whole city, have I any special alternative locality to suggest. 
Indeed, seeing the many difficulties in the way of a solution of 


this vexed question, if the lecturer were to ask, “and is not one 
site as good as another?” I should feelinclined to reply, with 
the traditional Paddy of old. ‘‘ Why, shure it is—and betther.” 
I may observe, however, that the distance (more than six 
hundred metres) of the Toussoun Bourse and the Alhambra, 
French Consulate and the adjoining property of Messrs.Aghion, 
(which are included in Falaki’s Rectangle) from the generally 
assigned site of the “ Navalia,” or Commercial Docks at the 
Eastern end of the Place Mthémet Ali, would have required a 
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fire of the magnitude of that which intentionally destroyed the 
Place and the buildings of Ché if Pacha street on the rath and 
13th of July, 1882, to have reached the museum and the li- 
brary : whilst the distance from the Royal Port, as placed by 
el Falaki (i.e. where the East of the New Almagia Quay be- 
gins) would have been even greater. The Historian of Czsar’s 
“Civil War” tells us, at the close, that the portion of the Palaces 
first occupied by Cesar was in communication with the theatre 
which served as a citadel, and also communicated with the 


harbour and the “reliqua navaiia.” If we suppose the ancient 
museum and library to have been between the present Greek 
Quarter and the sea, the theatre occupying the site of the pres- 
ent Victoria Column, the destruction of the library by fire from 
shipping in the vicinity of the Royal Port and Docks would be 
more easily intelligible, according to the lecturer, Strabo de- 
scribes the museum as being in the Bruchium. But where 
does Strabo say this, or indeed, make any mention of the 
Bruchium at all? The Ptolemaic Museum which Epiphanius 
(330-401 A. D.) says was in that quarter, according to Neroutsos 
Bey’s Plan of the City in 1888 A. D., and that of Dr. Botti in 
A. D. 1897 was far removedfrom the Bruchium. The lecturer 
in his own plan, apparently to fit in with Strabo’s account of 
the Palaces, shows the Bruchium as covering more than one- 
-half of the city and including Folaki’s site of the museum. 
The Claudian Museum, founded, according to Sustonius, 41-54 
A. D., need not necessarily have been on the same site as the 
Ptolemaic one and is supposed by Dr. Botti to have been in 
the Serapeum; it lasted until the time of Aurelian (270-275 A.D.) 


As I have spoken of the feeble basis on which the site of the 
Ancient Library was determined by Mahmoud el Falaki, I 
must, also, say a word as to what has always seemed to me an 
equally feeble one on which the alleged addition to the Ptole- 
maic Library, or to the Daughter Library in the Serapeum, 
was made as a gift by Antony to Cleopatra after his capture of 
Pergamus. Dr. Butler says in a note at p. 410 of his “ Arab 
Conquest of Egypt,” “Plutarch, in his Life of Antony, says - 
that Antony gave to Cleopatra the libraries from Pergamus, 
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which contained 200,000 simple rolls.” But, what are the facts ? 
Plutarch says, after describing the endeavors of Cesar to 
blacken Antony’s reputation and incense the Roman Senate 
against him by reading to it Antony’s will which he had snatched 
by force from the care of the Vestals in Rome, “Calvisius, a 
retainer of Czsar, also accused him (Antony) of having given to 
Cleopatra the Pergamenean Library which consisted of 200,000 
volumes .... but Calvistus was thought to have invented the 
greater part of his accusation.” 

This passage in Plutarch is the sole authority for the state- 


ment that the Pergamus Library was given to Cleopatra by 
Marc Antony ; but this doubtful occurrence is invariably men- 
tioned in historical accounts as a positive and indubitable fact, 
without any allusion to Plutarch’s important qualification in 
the context. It was first called in question by Giacomo Lum- 
broso in the Second Edition (1895 A. D.) of his valuable 
“L’Egitto dei Grecie dei Romani.” Pliny tells us of the jeal- 
ousy of the Alexandrians under Ptolemy Euergetes II (145-116 
B. C.) towards the rising importance of the Pergamus Library 
with its 200,000 volumes which they greatly coveted, and how 
the king endeavored to prevent its further increase by pro- 
hibiting the export of papyrus from Egypt, thereby causing 
the invention by the Pergameneans of “charta pergamena” 


made from sheepskins, and bringing about, in the future, the 
existence of the word “parchment” in our own language, in 
addition to “Bible” and “paper” derived from the Egyptian 
papyrus. But, nevertheless, Lumbroso thinks it in the highest 
degree improbable that the celebrated Pergamus Library, 
should, a century later, have been disposed of by Antony in 
the manner alleged by Calvisius, without a single mention by 
contemporary or subsequent writers; not even by Galenus the 
Physician already spoken of (130-200 A. D.) a native of Per- 
gamus, who, in speaking of what he calls “The Great Alexan- 
drian Library,” which he personally visited, makes no allusion 
either to its gain of so precious and coveted a treasure as the 
celebrated Pergamenean one, nor of the loss to his own city 
thereby incurred; nor can Lumbroso believe that, had the 
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event happened, no attempt would have been made by Per- 
gamus to have it restored as soon as Egypt became a Roman 
Province. 

Moreover, Strabo speaks of Pergamus in his Geography, only 
some ten years after the supposed removal of its library to 
Alexandria, as though the original splendor and rich treasures 
of the city, which may well be taken to include its books, were 
absolutely intact. 

The great question as to whether the “daughter” Library 
of the Serapeum perished with the destrnction of its temple 


and idols in 391 A. D., or, later on, by the hand of the Arab in- 
vader of the 7th Century, A. D., still remains unanswered. 
“There is, certainly, no mention,” says Dr. Butler, “made of 
the Library in the fifth, sixth, or even seventh century ;” he 
then proceeds to demolish the circumstantial relation of Abu 
el Faraj, written more than 500 years after the capture of 
Alexandria by the Moslems, showing that Joannes Gram- 
matious (Philoponus) had died some thirty years before the 
story described by Abu el Faraj of his endeavor to save from 
destruction the Library of the Serapeum, and of Omar’s 
alleged refusal ; his fanciful Oriental tale of the bath furnaces 
of Alexandria being fed during six months with its papyrus, 
or parchment rolls in 642 A. D., may, therefore, in Dr. Butler’s 


opinion, as in that of Gibbon, the historian, be placed in the 
same category as those of the Arabian Nights, and we may 
continue to follow Abu el Faraj’s advice to “Listen and 
Wonder.” 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


The sale to travellers of valuable objects is becoming a seri- 
ous matter. Of course the more readily travellers pay large 
prices for what is offered, the more this trade will be stim- 
ulated, and the result must be an increasing effort of the people 
to obtain such objects by digging for them or breaking off 
pieces of sculptured stone or stealing from authorized ex- 
plorers. A letter recently received from the Labanon says :— 

At Baalbek a man offered us a piece of sculpture for a franc. 
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I could have sold it again for many francs and wished to buy 
it, but my wife would do no more than look at it regretfully 
and reprove the man for his sacrilege. This attitude must be- 
come general among travellers, and then archeological treas- 
ures will be left alone for the professional and reverent hand 
to deal with. 

This is certainly the right view to take of the matter. 
Travellers must cease to buy and then natives will cease to get 
the things which they are now selling. Already a definite ef- 
fort to remedy this evil has begun, especially to stop illicit 
digging, and there is reason to believe that, by the prompt im- 
position of severe penalties, the government of Turkey will 
grant a favorable co-operation. 


Travellers have been buying and bringing away objects for 
a long time, although no one had a right to sell them and con- 
sequently no one had a right to buy. Even the old coin turned 
up by the plough belongs to the Sultan and not to the farmer. 
Of course any part of visible sculptures or anything deeply bur- 


ied can belong only to the Sultan. But travellers have rea- 
soned, until now, that such objects would much better be in 
their possession or in foreign museums than in the hands of 
ignorant natives or lying in a heap in Constantinople, and 
so they have eased their consciences and picked up what they 
could. If one will look at the publications of archeological 
societies he will find many notes on seals, fragments of inscrip- 
tions, coins and the like, all of which represent unlawful acqui- 
sitions by the writers. 

Itis this reasoning of the safer care which can be afforded 
to objects of great value which took the marbles of the Par- 
thenon and one of the Caryatides to the British Museum, and 
which has placed in every large museum the spoil of the old 
empires of Africa, Asia and Europe. We now say that the 
right place for such objects is the country where they belonged, 
provided that country has suitable places of deposit and ex- 
hibition ; and Cairo, and Athens and Rome, are claiming and 
exhibiting the finds in their respective countries. The time 
would seem to have come when London and Paris and Berlin 
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should restore the originals and be content with reproductions 
of these treasures of the East. 

In regard to Palestine it must be confessed that the museum 
at Constantinople is overcrowded and is inadequate to its task ; 
but a beginning of a museum has been made in Jerusalem, a 
fine collection exists in the college at Beyrout, and there are 
scholars enough in all these places to take good care of an- 
tiquities. It would seem then to be the duty of travellers not 
only to refrain from buying objects offered by thievish natives, 
but to report the men for reproof. Where old coins of which 
there may be a hundred specimens known are concerned, the 
government would no doubt take the ground that it did not 
care for them all, as Egypt does of duplicate statues ; but, 
where the object offered is itself evidence of illicit digging or 
of sculptures broken by thieves, no mercy should be shown. 

The problem is just now very serious because the native has 
become at last fully aware of this source of wealth in Pal- 
estine, yet he will not go on pilfering if every effort to sell his 
spoil endangers him and if travellers stand out against him. 

The Fund has issued a new circular which makes special 
reference to Gezer in these terms: 

The Fund is now excavating Gezer, a city which was a place 
of importance long before the Israelites passed over Jordan, 
and that had a continuous history down to the period of the 
Crusades. No Levitical city has hitherto been explored, and 
the Committee are, consequently most desirous that the ex- 
amination of Gezer should be of the most searching nature. 

When Mr. Macalister commenced work last year, no one ex- 
pected that he would find the untouched cremated remains of 
a cave-dwelling race which was not acquainted with metal, or 
the undisturbed dead of one of the Canaanite Tribes with their 
bronze weapons, and food vessels of hand-made pottery, or a 
Canaanite “high place” with the bones of newly-born infants 
who had been sacrificed, apparently, to some unknown deity, or 
the bones of infants buried under the corners of house walls. 
Yet these unique discoveries have been made, and others which 
have supplied a chronological starting point for the archeology 
of pre-Israelite Canaan, and have thrown light upon the do- 


mestic life of the Amorites and possibly of the Israelites under 
the Judges. 
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Only a small portion of the mound has yet been excavated, 
and it may reasonably be hoped that inscriptions and small ob- 
jects which will illustrate the life of the people under the Jew- 
ish kings, will be found in the untouched portions. 

The zrdédeh under which the excavations are being conducted 
will expire on the 14th of June, 1904; and at that date all work 
must cease. If this interesting site is to be thoroughly ex- 
amined in the time available, Mr. Macalister’s working parties 
must be largely increased, and this cannot be done with the 
funds which the Committee have at their disposal. A careful 
estimate has been made, and it has been found that a sum of 
$2,000 will be required, in addition to the ordinary income of 
the Fund for 1903 and 1904. Of this sum only F410 35. od. has 
at present been subscribed. 

The Committee, whilst gratefully acknowledging the liberal 
support hitherto extended to their efforts, trust that all inter- 
ested in unravelling the history of this old Levitical city on the 
frontier of Philistia will help to ensure Mr. Macalister’s success 
by special donations and subscriptions to the Fund. 

The following subscriptions, received since last report are 
geatefully acknowledged : 

Adams. Rev. J. W., . ; $2.50 Johnson, Rev. R. P.,. $2.50 
Alger, Rev. N.C., . : 2.50 KENNEDY, Miss Louise, . 25.00 
Barton, Prof,G. A. . ‘ 2.50 Kent, Prof. C. F., ; i 2.50 
Bickmore, Prof. A. S., F 5.00 Laurence, Miss M. E. . 5.00 
Billings, Geo. F., : . 10.00 Lowry, MissR.S., . ‘ 5.00 
Cady, Rev. Putnam, . ‘ 2.50 McClintock, A. H., . x 20.00 
Carrier, Chas. F., ‘ : 5.00 McNair, Rev. T. M., . ; -50 
Carter, Rev. James, . : 2.50 Marsh, Chas. A., . ‘ 3.00 
Colgate University, . ; 2.50 Mayer, Rabbi H. H., ; 2.50 
Congregational Library. 2.50 Paton, Davin, : : 26.25 
Croker, Mrs. F. W., . ‘ 5.00 Reed, Rev. James, 
Curtis, Rev.G. L., . : 5.00 Rittenhouse, W. C., 
Davies, Prof. W. W., , 5.00 Scott, Rev. C. F., ‘ 
Dempster, Alex., . . 5.00 Southern Baptist Sem’y, 
Dudley, Charles B., . ; 10.00 Springfield Mass. Library, 
Dulles, Rev. J. H., . : 5.00 Syracuse N. Y. Library, 
Ewell, Rev. J. L., . . 2.50 ‘Thompson, J. A., 

Felter, L. W., . ; ‘ 2.50 Tierney, Rev. J. J., 
Francis, Jas. G., . : 5.00 Trumbull, Rev. H. C., 
Friedeman, Rable W.S., . 2.50 Virginia P. E. Sem’y, 
Gilman, Dr. D.C.,  . ‘ 5.00 Votan, Prof. C. F., 
Harlow, Geo. R., : ; 5.00 Warren, Rev. S. M., 
Harshaw, Rev. A. H., ‘ Wellesley College, 

Hyde, F. E. Jr., : ; 5.00 Wells College, 


Hyvernat, Prof. H., . ; 5.00 Wolf, Dr. J. {. ; 
jews Morris K., : : 5.00 Wood, Prof. I. F., 
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ewett, Rev. J. R., . . 2.50 Wooster University, . 
OHNSON REVERDY ‘ : 50.00 Zimmerman, Rev. J., 
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Indebtedness is also felt and expressed to several periodicals 
which are helping us in these days of great work in the field 


and small income by speaking of what is being achieved at 
Gezer. The Sunday School Times especially has had a full 


article by Professor Hilprecht, for which we are grateful. 


THEODORE F. Wricut, 
Hon. Sec’y. for U. S. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Hreh= 
aological Survey Fund and the Grarco- 
Roman Branch. 
To the Edttor: 


The following subscriptions from August 1 to December 20 
1903, are gratefully acknowledged. 


Andrews, Mrs. G. B . Gray, John S. 

Arnold, Howard P . Gordon, Dr. Leonard J... . 
Gray, Mrs. Asa 

Agnew, C.R " Goodwin, Miss Amelia 

Atterbury, Rev. W. W.... 5. Hibbard, Mrs. Lydia B.. . . 

Bradsaw, Mrs. Martha ... i Haynes, Prof. Henry W. 

Butler, Miss Virginia. .. . Herrman, Mrs. Esther 

Butler, Miss Helen Howland, Miss Emily... . 

Brown, Hon. Addison... d Hawes, Alexander 

Blackstone, Mrs. T. B.. . : Hadley, Arthur T. 

Bowdoin, Mrs. George .. Hoffman, Mrs. E. A 

Bowdoin, Miss Edith G. . . Jenks, Mrs. W. F. 

Blackwell, Miss Frances W. 5. Jewett, J. R 

Curtis, George N.... .. 5. Jewett, Miss SO 

Chamberlain, Rev. L. T. Jackson, John B 

Crozer, Samuel Keep, Mrs. Chauncey, .. . 
Luckey, C. E 

Christian, Mrs.G. H.... . . Lothrop, Thornton K.. .. . 

Curtis, Mrs. G.S . Loeb, James 

Cummings, CharlesA. .. . Laughlin, George M 

Davis, Theodore M ’ Miller, George N 

Dempster, A . Messler, Remsen V. 

Delano, Miss Julia . Mather, Mrs. E. L 

Eastman, Mrs. E. D ¥ Magee, George W. 

English Henry F / Miller, Edgar G. 

Eliot, Mrs. J. W . McAlpin, Edwin A 

Gilman, Daniel C. S Marquand, Prof. Allan 
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Carnegie, Mrs. Andrew ... . 
Carey, Rev. Joseph 

Dewey, Miss Eliza 

Dewiss, Mrs. J. W 

Ewell, Rev. John L. 

Catlin, Mrs. Julius 

Emmons, Arthur B. 
Goodwin, Prof. W. W. 
Griffin, Mrs. S.S 

Henop, Mrs. Sidney 
Jackson, Ernest 

Lee, Elliot C 

Means, Miss Emily 

Perry, Prof. Walter. . . 
Perkins, Mrs. W. H. 
Richards, Howard 

Schmidt, Dr. Otto L 

Sower, Mrs. C. A 
Neverons, MissM. E.--:. . 
Heard, Mrs. Dwight B.. . . 
Lodge, George Cabot. . 


Princeton Theological Semin- 


Norfolk Library 

Mitchell, Horace B 

Merrill, Prof. George E.. . . 

Vance, Selby F. 

New York State Library. . 

Pratt Institute Free Library . 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation 

Weed, Edwin S. 

Williams, E. H. Jr 

Norman, Rev. R. W.. . 

Nichols, William G. 

Pronce, Mrs. J. D. 

Prichard, M.S.. . 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL 


Cie; OW. ws. 
Carey, Rev. Joseph 
Dewey, Miss Eliza 
Eastman, E. D. 
Haynes, Prof. H. W. . 
Jackson, Ernest 
Marquand, Prof. Allan 


$5.00 
5.00 
25.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
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Penfield, Miss Annie S.... 


Pyne, M. Taylor 
Peters, Rev. J. P 


Pearson, Miss Elizabeth. . . 


Quincy, Mrs. George H. . . 
Robbins, Miss Harriet L. . . 


Rowland, Thomas F.... . 


Rodman, Samuel W. 
Russell, Thos. H 
Richmond, William H. .. . 
Richardson, Mrs. T.G... . 
Rogers, George W 
Stetson, Amos W. 


Sears, Dr. H. F. 
Spray, S. J. 
Steward, Mrs. H. B. 
Schwartz, J. L 


Sawyer, Miss Eleanor... . 


Shaw Mrs. G. H 


Tuckerman, Mrs. L. 
Treat, J. H. 


Verplanck, Philip 
Vaughn, Mrs. B 
Willard, Miss Caroline 
Wetmore, Dr. J. M 
Worcester, W. L 
White, Horace 
Warren, Samuel D 
Whitin, Mrs. S. E. . 
Warren, Miss Cornelia ... 
Wood, Dr. Charles 
Zabriskie, George 
Russell, Thomas H. 
Fields, Mrs. J. T 
McKensie, Rev. Alexander 


SURVEY FUND. 


Miller, Edgar G 
Penfield, Mrs. J. N 
Pyne, M. Taylor 
Quincy, Mrs. G. H 
Russell, T. H. 
Richards, Howard 
White, Horace 
Schmidt, Dr. Otto L 
Whitin, Mrs. Sarah 
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GRACO-ROMAN BRANCH. 


Thomson, Rev. H.C... °° 
Marquand, Prof. Allan... 
Carey, Rev. Joseph 7 Quincy, Mrs. George H. . . 
Colgate University . Pyne, M. Taylor . . 
Dewey, Miss Eliza ' Ropes, Rev. W. L 
Earle, Prof. M. L. d Riddle, Prof. M. B 
Emmons, Arthur B , White, Horace 
Goodwin, Prof. W. W. ..'. . 5.00 Whitin, Mrs.S.E. ..... 
Harris, W. F 


GarDINER M. Lanz, Honorary Treas. 


Office Egypt Exploration Fund. 


Firchacological Nones. 


ProressoOR Epwarp Mever, of the University of Halle, 
Wittenburg, has a very readable article in the /nternational 
Quarterly for December, entitled “ Alexander the Great and 
Universal Monarchy.” He considers that among the mighty 
personalities, which, in a decisive fashion, have laid a disturb- 
ing hand upon the course of the world's history, extending 
their influence down through the centuries, there is scarcely 
one whose individuality and purposes may be so variously es- 
timated as those of the Macedonian Conqueror, Alexander the 
Great. Says Professor Meyer: ‘‘ The spectacular manner in 
which Alexander sought to carry out his ideas, as in the burn- 
ing of the palace at Persepolis, corresponded with the course 
of events and the necessities of the time. It shows clearly his 
belief that a sovereign could associate with men and mould 
them according to his notions. On the part of the Asiatics, 
Alexander had no ground for approaching trouble, but it was 
otherwise with the Macedonians and Greeks. To be able to 
incorporate them in his empire, Alexander needed other rights 
than custom or the contracts could afford him upon which to 
found securely his position. To secure these he had under- 
taken to journey from Egypt to the Temple of Ammon. Con- 
cerning the motives of his march to the Ammonium the most 
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varying hypotheses have been proposed. Widely spread at 
present is the opinion that Alexander thereby sought to in- 
fluence the minds of the Asiatics, or, in particular, the Egypt- 
ians, as though the Ammonium were of the slightest conse- 
quence anywhere in the Orient, and as if Alexander had not in 


every Egyptian temple been greeted as sonofthegod. If that 
were all he desired, he could well have saved himself both time 
and trouble. His march to the Ammonium was, first of all, 
renowned only in the Grecian world. The oracular seat in the 
desert and its god first became known through Cyrene, and 
from the sixth century its reputation constantly increased, just 


in proportion as the oracles at home, partly because of their 
amalgamation with their political antitheses, partly through the 
increasing enlightenment, were losing credit, for this reason, 
also, Lysander had sought to carry out his plans of subjugation 
through the help of Ammon. At Athens even in the time of 
Aristophanes, Ammon was in high repute, and when, in the 
year 346 B. C., Delplis came into the power of Philip, the state 
turned with preference to the desert god. Alexander pur- 
posely surrounded his march to the shrine of Ammon with a 
veil of secrecy. The revelation which the god made (thus he 
writes his mother), he would on his return home, communicate 
to no human being other than himself. We still possess the 
version of the journey which Callisthenes, the obsequous his- 
torigraph of the king, gave, and which all late writers with 
slight modifications, repeat: Two ravens showed the king his 
way through the desert ; the gods sent a shower of rain just as 
the army had well-nigh fainted from thirst. Alexander also 
entered the sanctuary, but what the god said to him, no man 


has ever learned. Only this has been heard by every one, that 


the foremost prophet of the god greeted Alexander as the son 
of Jews. This is undoubtedly correct. Thus every Egyptian 


priest addressed the king. It is of importance that this occur- 
rence is not reported from Heliopolis, Memphis, or Sais (al- 
though precisely the same thing took place there, when Alex- 
ander entered the temple), but only from Ammonium, because 
this alone had significance for the Greeks,—the other cults 
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none. As soon as the messenger from Miletus arrived, they 
proclaimed that the oracle of Branchide had made the same 
revelation, and also the Sybil of Erythre. Since that time the 
rumor was spread abroad that Alexander was not the son of 
Philip, but that Olympias had conceived him from Ammon, who 
had approached her in the form of a serpent.” 


Dr. GeorGeE Jacos in a brochure entitled Ostliche Kulturele- 
mente in Abendland, “ Oriental Elements of Culture in the Oc- 
cident,” says: “The invention of the letter alphabet which 
we owe to the practical sense of the Semites, and which was 
not essentially modified through the Classical and Christian 
Germanic Culture periods, is such an important achievement 
that its historical aspect is worth consideration. Tothe spread 
of the Semitic alphabet in the regions known as its home, the 
find of Tell el-Amarna furnishes the furthest limit, for as it 


proves that cuniform writing was then in such exclusive use 
in Canaan that even the Canaanitish glosses are expressed in 
this cumbersome script, a Semitic Consonantal writing could 
hardly have existed there prior to 1400 B. C. The close re- 
lationship between the writing of the Moabite Stone (840 B. C.) 
and the old Aramean monuments of Senjirili (eighth century 


B. C.) seems to establish a common origin which we cannot well 
push back beyond the eleventh century B.C. I see, therefore, 
no cogent chronological arguments against the recently as- 
serted hypothesis of the immigration of the alphabet of Pales- 
tine with the Philistines from Crete. As regards the in- 
scriptions discovered by Evans in Crete, even if, as asserted, 


they containedthe mother script of the Canaanitish alphabet, 


and the clay alphabet archives of Knossus, from which the de- 
cipherment will probably have to start as soon as they are com- 
pletely published, went back beyond the fourteenth century B. 
C., still we have in the Orient much older systems of writing, 
besides it is far from settled that the question is here of a purely 


letter alphabet. The very number 93 of the pictographs dis- 
cussed by Evans is against the assumption. H. Kluge, who 
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reads them as Greek characters, had to employ arbitrary identi- 
fications of different signs in order to reduce their number. Of 
the many improbabilities of this attempt at decipherment may 


be mentioned the assumption that the original vowels became 


Semitic laryngal signs, while the opposite development ap- 
pears as the only natural one. Furthermore, according to the 
original forms assumed by him for the Cretan lineal signs, they 
should have something in common with the later Greek writ- 
ing in contrast to the Canaanitish, but on the contrary, the 


dependence of the Greek forms on the Canaanitish has been 


proven with great acumen by Lidzbarski. The testimony of 
the ancients themselves that the letters of Cadmus went back 
to an Oriental hero would have little weight if it had not a 


strong support inthe unmistakably Semitic names of the Greek 
characters.” 


Tue new Sayings of Jesus recently found in Egypt, referred 


to in the December Bis11A, is still attracting a good deal of at- 
tention. Professors Grenfeld and Hunt now maintain more 
stoutly than ever that both papyri are part of different manu- 
scripts of the same collections of sayings. They are not de- 
pendent on any canonical ornon-canonical gospel, but are simply 
a collection of Christ’s sayings traditionally connected with 
St. Thomas. As the introduction now discovered states, 


another third century fragment discovered last winter came 
from a non-canonical gospel parallel in form tothe synop- 
tists. 

It contains, first, part of the discourse of Christ closely relat- 
ed to certain passages in the sermon on the Mount in St. Mat- 
thew and to the parallels thereof in St. Luke; and secondly, 
part of the conversation between Christ and his disciples. The 


latter presents a striking resemblance to the well known story 
recorded in the Gospel according to the Egyptians and in the 
uncanonical gospel used side by side with the canonical gos- 
pel by the author of the Second Epistle of Clement, which was 
written about the middle of the second century. It consists of 
an answer to the question put inthe Gospel according to the 
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Egyptians into the mouth of Salome; in the uncanonical gospel 
‘quoted by Clement into the mouth of some unnamed person, 


but by the recently discovered papyrus into the mouth of the 


discples. The question, with some variations of form between 
the three, was: 

“When will Christ’s kingdom be realized.” The answer as 
recorded in the Gospel according tothe Egyptians was: 
*‘When ye shall trample on the garment of shame; when the two 
shall be one and the male as the female neither male nor 
female.” 


The papyrus differs somewhat from this, and incidentally 
shows that the interpretation generally given to “When ye 
shall trample on the garment of shame” is incorrect. It is 
usually considered to signify “when ye put offthe body; that 
is, to die.” But the papyrus shows that the real point lies in a 
mystical allusion to Genesis II1., the phrase meaning, “ When 


ye have returned to the state of innocence which existed be- 
fore the fall.” 

Among other papyri discovered is an interesting memorial 
of the Decian persecution of the Christiansin 250A. D., in the 
form of declarations that suspected Christians had to make 
showing that they had made sacrifices to pagan altars. 


Ar the last annual meeting of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, the Bishop of Salisbury, who presided, requested the 
American Honorary Secretary, Rev. T. F. Wright, Ph. D., who 
was present at the meeting, to propose the adoption of the re- 
port. Dr. Wright said: ‘“ My Lord Bishop, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. I have great pleasure in moving ‘that the reports 
and accounts already printed, and in the hands of subscribers, 
be taken as read, and be received and adopted.’ Americans 
are exceedingly interested in the work of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, and although, Sir, of course, we have a certain 
pride in ourselves to accomplish what we can under our own 
name, I think it is to our great credit so far that we have at- 
tempted nothing but to give every assistance possible to this 
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Fund. Weare deeply interested also in the work carried on 
in the way of excavation in other lands. We see the mag- 
nificent results in Egypt and Babylonia compared with the 
more modest results achieved in Palestine. We believe in this 
work, and especially we see that it not only recovers the life 
of the far past, but it gives a support to the sacred Scriptures 
which we so dearly love. We do not approve, Sir, of those 
who under the name of archeology go out of their proper field 
to dogmatise either for the Scriptures or against them ; we 
honor the Fund that it has so strictly confined itself within 
its proper field. I must not take up your time, but it seems to 
me that one is reminded, when he thinks of that little country, 
so significant yet so small, of the Spartan with the nightingale 
who thought if he could eat it he might obtain its voice, but 
when he had stripped it of its feathers he said: “It is a voice 
and nothing else.” Palestine is only a little country, but what 
a voice—the voice of the ages, the voice of God? Sir, I beg to 
move the resolution.” 


Harper's Weekly says of the newly discovered “ Sayings of 
Jesus:” “The hypothesis that newly discovered sayings as- 
cribed to Jesus on the alleged authority of St. Thomas or of 
some other apostle should be accepted as authentic will not 
bear scrutiny when we call to mind that a multitude of such 
traditions were current in the latter half of the second century 
of our era, but that, among them all, only the four gospels now 
accepted withstood the criticism of the fathers of the councils 
of the church. But the close of the second century A. D., the 
authorized gospel comprised the four evangels, now known to 
us, and no others. 


“This is not to say that fragments of gospel narratives, 
once current, but rejected by the judgment of the fathers, or 
that early translations of the canonical evangels into Syriac or 
Old Latin, or into the Memphitic or Thebaic dialects of 
Egyptian, or into the Ethiopic and Armenian language, may 
not be useful from the viewpoint of critics, who desire to arrive 
at a correct test. To suppose, however, that any dicta con- 
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tained in spurious gospels would now be permitted by scholars 
or theologians to supersede statements of the canonical evan- 
gelists would be absurd. Yet this is precisely the suggestion 
that is indirectly made by some of the daily newspapers which 
have chronicled the recent discovery in Egypt.” 

The Christian Endeavor World, on the other hand says: “It 
remains to be seen whether these documents will stand the 
tests of scholarly scrutiny as to their antiquity ; but there can 
be no doubt that they are of great importance—at least as 
early traditional sayings of Jesus accepted in this Egyptian 


town within three hundred, and possibly one hundred years 
after his death.” 


Mr. Joun Warne, in his “Notes From the Nile” in Zhe 
Antiquary, in speaking of the ruthless destruction of ancient 
monuments in Egypt, says: “ Mounds of ruins, fifty feet high, 
extended for a mile in length and more in width. Nothing 
will grow on these mounds of rubbish, and yet when they are 
hollowed out, the dirty looking stuff, when pulverized and 
spread over the fields, acts as the most productive of manures ; 
it is full of nitrates and phosphates, and the rich crops of the 
country are due to it. Every ruined city is a mine of wealth 
to sebah hunters, who dig it up and sift it, and carry the dirty 
stuff away on donkey backs to spread on the land. As a con- 
sequence the remains of the lost cities, uninhabited for over 
4,000 years, are gradually being carried off for fertilizing pur- 
poses. Many ancient towns, buried deeply beneath decayed 
dwellings many centuries ago, are brought to light. The sebah 
diggers have unearthed a temple of Seti 1I., who reigned 1180 
B. C., son of Meremptah, the Pharaoh whose army perished in 
the Red Sea. They not only found the temple and inscriptions, 
but two fine portraits of Pharaoh himself. Within the last few 
years the sebah diggers have unearthed a far older temple, 
built by a much older king. This was Amenemhat II. of the 
twelfth dynasty, who lived 2700 years before our era. 

“On our way homeward we saw a magnificent stone statue of 
Rameses the Great. At this place, there was, fifty years ago, 
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one of the finest temples in Egypt, with columns over fifty feet 
‘in height, and awnings quite perfect, with the original paint- 
ings still adhering to them. This was wantonly destroyed to 
secure stone for the great sugar factory at Roda. Not one of 
the beautifully carved and painted stones were left. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Oxford Philological Society, Dr. 
Grenfell read a paper on recent literary discoveries at Oxy- 
trhynchus, with special reference to a new epitome of Livy 
XLVII LV., written by one palpably more interested in chron- 
ology and also in domestic Roman politics than was the author 
of the epitome of the books already in the possession of 
scholars. Hence several new events are revealed, throwing 
much needed light, for instance, on the war in Spain against 
Viriathus and on the circumstances of his death. To arche- 
ologists the statement is new that Mummius distributed some 
of the statues he had plundered among cities in Achza and in 
various Italian cities. Apart from this epitome of Livy, 
Messrs, Grenfell and Hunt have in readiness for the forthcom- 
ing volume of the Egypt Exploration Fund (Greco-Roman 
branch) a whole treasury of remarkable finds. The long frag- 
ment of the Logia of /esus we referred to in the December 
Bisuia. A portion of the argument of a play of Cratinus, the 
“ Dionysalexandros,” proves the Alexander involved to have 
certainly been Paris, and the play by Cratinus the elder. Be- 
sides fragments of Homer, Demosthenes and Xenophon (“Cy- 
ropoedia”) there is a specimen of the Pindareic Partenia. Al- 
together Dr. Grenfell’s paper was pronounced one of the most 
important communications ever made to the society. It is re- 
markable, nevertheless, that nothing really of the first rank . 


has yet been discovered. The new “sayings” of Jesus are 
curious rather than genuinely important. 


PROFESSOR VON SoDEN, Of the Berlin University, while on the 
hunt for New Testament manuscripts in the East about two 
years ago, was fortunate enough to find in the inner closed 
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chamber of the chief mosque of Damascus a whole mass of 
documents, which, at the solicitation of the German Emperor, 
were entrusted to the Berlin Museum. Von Soden, with the 
co-operation of Bruno Violet, who has devoted a full year to 
this manuscript, has now made a report of his findings to the 
Royal Prussian Academy of Science, the results being pre- 
sented by Professor Harnack. The collection includes among 
other treasures the following documents: (1) Latin liturgical 
works, with musical notes, from the roth to the rath centuries ; 
also Latin letters of Baldwin King of Jerusalem, and an old 
French hymn of 88 verses ; (2) a large collection of Hebrew 
works, religious and profane, synagogical literature and frag- 
ments of the Scriptures ; (3) some most valuable Samaritan 
texts, including a calendar and Pentateuch fragments; (4) 
large fragments in the Armenian language, consisting of 
twenty Psalms, a large portion of Matthew, and parts of the 
Church Fathers; (5) several Egyptian Coptic writings; (6) 
Syriac literature abundantly represented, some of the works 
being palimpsests with Arabic underwritings ; (7) Greek eccle- 
siastical writings, with portions of Homer, portions of the 
Septuagint, New Testament extracts, all in majuscule writing— 
among these also aselection from the gospel of John ; (8) most 
valuable of all, a fragment in the Palestine-Aramaic language. 


Messrs. Metuuen & Co., London, will shortly publish “ The 
Gods of the Egyptians,” by E. A. Wallis Budge, M. A., keeper 
of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Mu- 
seum, In this work on the Egyptian religion and mythology, 
the author discusses the worship of spirits, demons, gods and 
other supernatural beings in Egypt from the Predynastic 
Period to the time of the introduction of Christianity into the 
country. Full use has been made of the results of recent in- 
vestigations and discoveries, whereby it has been found possible 
to elucidate a number of fundamental facts connected with the 
various stages of religious thought in ancient Egypt, and to 
assign to them their true position chronologically. The ancient 
Libyan cult of the man-god Osiris, with its doctrines of resur- 
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rection and immortality, is described at length, and the solar 
cults, i. e., those of Ra, Amen, Aten, etc., are fully treated; an in- 
teresting feature of the book will be the chapters on the 
Egyptian Underworld and its inhabitants. The work will fill 
two volumes in octavo, each containing about 500 pages, and 
will be illustrated with about 1oo plates, each of which is 
printed in eleven colors, and a long series of black-and-white 
illustrations, which have been specially prepared for this book. 


In Das Heiligeland, vol. x\vii, part 1, Professor Sellin gives a 
short account of his excavations during 1892 at Taanach. One 
hundred and fifty persons were employed. Three towers—one 
Canaanite, one early and one late Israelite —and an Arab castle 
were brought to light. Amongst the small objects found were 
lamps, vessels of earthenware, weapons and a few scarabs. 
Near one tower the remains of about thirty children were 
found, buried in jars as at Gezer, and not far from them a 
Canaanite rock altar. There were also uncovered two libation 
columns, and a whole street of sacred columns. In the houses 
were found large numbers of images of the Canaanite naked 
Astarte ; and under the houses were discovered the remains of 
infants and of adults who had been buried when the houses 
were built. An altar of burned clay was found in forty-one 
fragments, which were put together. On two sides were cher- 
ubim and lions, on another the tree of life with two stags, and 


on a fourth a man strangling a snake. The altar is said to be 
of Israelite times. 


Last January General Di Cesnola, director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, learned that there was offered for sale 
in Paris a chariot which had been dug up by some peasants in 
Italy at the foot of a hill called “Il Capitano,” beneath which 
the road from Montelaone led to Norcia, the ancient Etruscan 
city of Nursia, fourteen miles distant from Viterbo. General 
Di Cesnola was enabled to buy the relic for 250,000 francs 
($48,382). The diga has now been mounted for public in- 
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spection in the museum, and forms not only a rare example of 
pre-Roman art, but also a most skillful bit of restoration 

The chariot was found in a sepulcher amid a litter of earth, 
rubbish, and scattered utensils. Although the wooden body 
had crumbled into dust, still a few remnants showed that black 
walnut was the material which had been used in its con- 
struction. The ornamental bronze sheathing which covered 
the frame was found in a most remarkably well preserved 
state. There seems to have been an ivory rim for the chariot 
body. The ivory fragments have been carefully preserved, 
and a few have been mounted upon a wooden rim shaped ex- 
actly like that which was once fitted within the chariot body. 
The date to which this chariot belongs has been placed with 
a fair degree of certainty between 7oo and 600 B.C. The bits 
of the horses and the yoke by which they were harnessed have 
also been preserved. The jointed bit which we are accustomed 
to regard as a modern invention was a type used by the Etrus- 
cans, judging from that which has been preserved. 


THE two learned Syriac scholars, Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis 
and her sister, Mrs. Margaret Dunlop Gibson of Cambridge, 
England, have recently been lecturing in this country. These 
ladies, distingnished for their linguistic scholarship and their 
labors in the field of textual criticism of the New Testament, 
have been honored with the degrees of LL. D., from St. 
Andrews, Cambridge, and Heidelberg. In the spring of 1892 
they made a journey to Sinai and the East, and induced by 
their interest in Prof. Rendal Harris’ recent discovery of the 
Apology of Aristides in the Convent of St. Catharine, they 
went there in search of gospel manuscripts. Among the Syriac 
books which were shown them by the monks, Mrs. Lewis soon 
picked up a volume of one hundred and seventy-eight leaves, 
nearly all glued together. She separated these sheets and dis- 
covered that it was a palimpsest, whose upper, or later, writing 
contained the stories of women saints, while the under one was 
a transcript of the four gospels in Syriac, dating probably 
from the fifth century, and representing a translation which 
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must have been made in the second century. To these ladies 
is also due, in large measure, the foundation of the Presby- 


terian Theological Seminary recently established at Cambridge, 
England. 


Tue first part of a series of facsimiles from ancient manu- 
scripts published by the New Palezographical Society has just 
appeared. It includes the papyri from the British Museum 
No. 655, dated 127 B. C., is a record of a loan from Thotens to 
Totoés and his wife Tacmois, all the parties being Persians liv- 
ing in Egypt. The loan draws no interest for three months, 
after which time the rate runs at 24 per cent., with a provision 
for an increase in the principal of 50 per cent. in case of default. 
The other papyrus recordsa loan of wine, also among Egyptian- 
ized Persians, There are specimen pages from a Cambridge 
manuscript of the Septuagint, from a Menologium in the Vati- 
can Library, from the Gospels in Greek at Lambeth Palace and 
from the Anglo-Saxon M. S. in the Bodleian of Saint Gregory’s 
Pastoral Call, Manumissions of the early twelfth century all 
reproduced from the Chapter Library at Exeter, and most 


beautiful of all are the pages reproduced from a Latin Psalter 


in the public library at Douai. This marvellously beautiful 
work belongs to the early fourteenth century. One of the 
pages is a very beautiful crucifixion, another has an initial B 
of the first Psalm. The subscribers who have revived the 
Paleographical Society have good reason to rejoice in this first 
instalment of its publications. 


Dr. Arthur Evans has ceased, for a time, his great labors in 
Crete, whereby he is reconstructing what is, to us westerners, the 
most important epoch in history. The question has been 
asked, where are his treasures to be stored? And many who 
saw his exhibition at Burlington House last winter have hoped 


that some of them might find their way, considering Dr. Evans’ 


nationality, to the British Museum. It is now reported from 
Munich, however, that the foundation stone of a Cretan mu- 
seum has been laid in Candia, wherein there will be stored all 
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the priceless antiquities which have already rewarded Dr. 
Evans for his spadework in Knossos. Remembering the shame 
of the Elgin marbles, we can say that this is well, Crete, to 
whom we owe a debt that is as yet inestimable, is surely en- 
titled to the possession of those great beginnings of fine art 


and those significant clay tablets with which she inherited 
European history three thousand five hundred years ago. 


WE call attention on another page to Budge’s, ‘The Gods of 
the Egyptians.” The Open Court Publishing Co., of Chicago, 
announces the early publication of this elaborate work, in two 
volumes, 988 pages, royal octavo, library binding, at $20.00 net, 
to advance subscribers the price is $16.00. The English edition 
comprised 1,500 copies, but the destruction by fire of 500 copies 


leaving only 650 copies for England and America. This work 
is a description of the Egyptian Pantheon, bases upon original 
research, incorporating all that is known ; methodical, thorough 
and up-to-date in every respect. There is no other book on 
this subject, nor is it likely that any will appear in the near 
future to rival it. It is unique, and the probability is that the 


work will soon become rare. 


APPARENTLY there were schools of shorthand as early as the 
third century, and in Egypt. A recently discovered papyrus, 
according to the London Chronicle, was a contract between a 
shorthand teacher and a man who wished one of his slaves to 
acquire the art. The fee was 120 drachme, forty to be paid on 
apprenticeship, forty at the end of a year, and the balance when 
the slave was proficient. Shorthand writing was then presum- 
ably not so easy of attainment as it is now. Among the other 
documents of the Oxrhynchus Papyri is the acccunt of a fatal 
accident, and of the body of the victim being examined by the 
coroner of the day, in company with a public physician, That 


dates back to the second century of our era, in which, judging 
by other discoveries, the formal invitations to dinner might be: 
literal renderings of ours at the present time. 
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Says Professor Christopher Johnston in the Johns Hopkins 
University Circular: “The Babylonian and Mosaic codes are 
conceived in the same literary form, they contain a considerable 
number of practically identical laws, they present not a few 
cases of actual verbal agreement, and both are designed for the 
regulation of acivilized community. The parallels are too close 
to be explained upon a somewhat vague theory of common 
tradition Ithas been shown that in Palestine Israel 


learned and appropriated the ancient Babylonian myths; why 


foundation of the Babylonian law was the code of Hammurabi, 
and thus the enactments of the old Babylonian king, formulated 
about 2250 B. C. passed more than a thousand years later into 
the Book of the Covenant, and so became the heritage of Israel 
and the world.” 


A REMARKABLE book has recently been issued by General Di 
Cesnola. Limited asthe edition will be to two hundred copies, 
it will probably be little known outside the great libraries of 
Europe and America. When General Di Cesnola was the 
United States Consul he turned his attention to archeological 
research in Cyprus. Through his exploration many sites were 
explored and hundreds of the most exquisite examples of 
ancient Cypriote art and craftmanship were brought to New 
York and placed in the Metropolitan Museum. It is to a min- 
ute and detailed description of these that the book is devoted. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, Vol. XXV, Part 7: The Book of the Dead, 
Chapter clv-clxi, E. Naville—The Decipherment of the Hittite 
Inscriptions (continued), A.H. Sayce—Some Egyptian Aramaic 
Documents (continued), A. Cowley—Sahidic Biblical Frag- 
ments, E. O. Winstedt—The Year Names of Samsu-iluna, 
C. H. W. Johns—Upon a Set of Seven Unguent or Perfume 
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Proressor Gavet has recently delivered an interesting lec- 
ture at the Musée Guimet in Paris, It was based upon his 
discoveries in the Necropolis of Antinous, where he has suc- 
ceeded in unearthing no less than four thousand fully dressed 
skeletons of persons evidently belonging to the aristocracy of 
their day. His lecture was intended to introduce his Parisian 
audience to the dress fashions of early Egypt. He not only 


describes these fabrics, but also displayed them, and showed 
that these hand-made fabrics were practically equal in texture 
and quality to the best products of modern looms. 


Tue Palestine Exploration Fund has published “The An- 
cient Cubit and Our Weights and Measures,” by Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Charles Warren. This book shows how all the weights 
and measures in use (except those of the metrical system) are 


derived from one source—the original double-cubit of Babyl- 
onia. It shows that in the British Isles the ancient weights and 
measures have been more carefully preserved than elsewhere. 


Contents of Man for December: Note on a Carved Door 
and three Zetish Staves from Northern Nigeria, T. A. Joyce— 
On the Thunder-stones of Nigeria, P. M. Dwyer—“ Thunder- 
bolt,” Celts from Benin, H. Balfour—Note on an unusually fine 
Bronze Figure from Benin, O. M. Dalton—The Origins of 
Marriage Prohibitions, A. Lang—A New Zeland Flageolet, J. 
E. Partington—Obituary, John Allen Brown, F. W. Rudler— 
Note on an Old Welsh Gorse-Cutter, C. Preotorius—Reviews. 


Tue second volume of Kirchner’s “ Prosopographia Attica” 
(Berlin : Reimer), has now appeared, completeing the work. 
The first volume contained in alphabetical order the names of 
nearly nine thousand citizens of Attica; the second volume 
contains more than six thousand such names, with precise 
references to the inscriptions or works of literature in which 
these names occur. Geneological tables are inserted for the 
family of Megacles, Socrates, Pericles, Plato, from 644 to 328 
B. c., and others. 
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THIRTY-FOUR large boxes of Hittite archeological relics have 
been sent from northern Syria to the Royal Museum in Berlin. 
Professor Sayce has rewritten his account of 7he Hittites for 
the Religious Tract Society. It is entitled “ By-Paths of Bible 
Knowledge.” Professor Sayce believes that now, at last, he 
and Professor Jenson have mastered the baffling problem of 
Hittite decipherment. 

We learn from the Sunday School Times that Dr. Koldwney 
has left Iraq el-Arabi and transferred his headquarters to Qal 
at Shirgat, on the western branch of the Tigris, about one hun- 
dred miles below Mosul, where he has conducted excavations 
since the beginning of October, under the auspices of the 
German Orient Society. The fifth expedition under the auspices 
of the University of Pennsylvania, is postponed until next year, 
owing to the engagements of Dr. Hilprecht at the Imperial 
Ottoman Museum, and the examination of the numerous un- 
baked tablets from the famous temple library. As already 
announced, a third American expedition to Babylonia is about 
to be organized by President Harper of the University of 
Chicago. It will probably work at Senkere, in southern Baby- 
lonia. From the inscriptions discovered at Nippur and Tell6 
it was learned that the city played an important role already 
at the earliest times of Babylonian history. 


Ir is understood that the Russians are negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the place at Beit Sha’ar, where a mosaic incription is 
said to have been recently discovered containing the names of 
John and Zacharias. Being about half way to Hebron, it will bea 
convenient hospice for the Russian Palestine Society, and as a 
“holy place’’ may even supplant ’Ain Karim. 


We have received from Mr. Joseph Offord, who is at present 
in Egypt, an interesting article on the “Golden Horus,” also 
an article on the “‘ Municipal Election at Pompeii.” These will 
appear in the February Bis.ia. 





